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SEWANEE REVIEW 

Vol. III.] AUGUST, 1895. [No. 4 

THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH CRITICISM. 

The prominence of criticism in the French literature of 
our day, the talents that it attracts, the rewards both of 
money and fame that it brings, are unparalleled in its his- 
tory, and make the brief evolution of this genre a most at- 
tractive study, that has in it, if rightly apprehended, both, 
instruction and warning. 

French comparative criticism may be said to begin for 
history with Voltaire's " Essay on Manners " and for sociol- 
ogy with Montesquieu's " Spirit of Laws." But it was not till 
the eve of our own century that Madame de Stael applied, 
these principles to books in her " Literature Considered in: 
its Connection with Social Constitutions " (1800), and en- 
forced the lesson with her ripest powers in " L'Allemagne " 
(1813). She first made criticism cosmopolitan, and her 
method was continued by Barante (1 782-1 866), and then,, 
more ably, by Villemain (1 790-1 870), who dominated French, 
criticism from the Restoration till the rise of Romanticism. 
He taught, as Madame de Stael had done, that literature 
was the expression of society, and he sought to prove this, 
by elaborate, though partial and superficial studies of the 
Middle Ages and of the eighteenth century. But his learn- 
ing had much more breadth than depth and the compara- 
tive method betrayed him at times into shallow generaliza- 
tions. Still Villemain is always interesting and sometimes 
stirring, as might be expected from a professor of eloquence 
in the national university. 

With the rise of Romanticism the current of criticisms 
a 385 
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divides. One branch lingers in the sluggish channels of 
objective dogmatism, that suits so well the love of system 
and logic deeply rooted in French character, while the 
other branch, full of the subjective spirit that had been the 
chief factor in the Romantic reform, leaps and bounds in 
the sometimes shallow rapids of unfettered genius. 

Among the representatives of the objective group Nisard 
(1806-1884) led the forlorn hope of the decadent classi- 
cists \ while the Swiss Protestant, Vinet, sought a similar ob- 
jective standard in morals. Thus both persisted in measuring 
literature by abstract rules, by absolute canons of art or eth- 
ics, and both turned their eyes with dogmatic steadfastness 
from the personality of the author whose work they criti- 
cised. " I could not love," said Nisard, " without preferring, 
and I could not prefer without doing injustice." This cold, 
martinet spirit marks itself in them and in their successors 
by impatience of irregular genius. It has always sought 
its ideals in the cold correctness of the School of 1660. 
Nisard and all who have followed him, especially Brune- 
tiere, feel, and show, a haughty contempt for the generous 
but sometimes inconsistent appreciations of those who base 
their critical opinions on subjective impressions. Criticism 
like Nisard's is an art that can be taught ; subjective criti- 
cism is from its nature individual, good or valueless accord- 
ing to the critic. Of this school Sainte-Beuve was the crea- 
tor and is still the unchallenged master. 

It was the good fortune of the Romanticists to count 
almost from the first in their inner circle, and always among 
their sympathizers, one of the greatest critics of all time, 
one of the most generously appreciative, catholic-minded 
men that France has brought forth. None of them exer- 
cised a wider or more beneficent influence. Born at Bou- 
logne of half English parentage, Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869) 
made brilliant medical studies at Paris, but in 1827 found 
his true vocation on the critical staff of the recently es- 
tablished journal " Le Globe," where his articles soon 

1 E.g. in his Litterature Fran?aise, 1844-1849, and 1861. 
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brought him the friendship of Hugo and the praise of 
Goethe. To his work in these apprentice years is due more 
than to that of any man else, the revival of an intelligent 
interest in the sixteenth century, and especially in Ronsard, 
a selection from whose works he edited in 1828. Such 
studies stirred his own poetic vein, and, led perhaps by the 
feeling that he would criticise better what he had himself . 
attempted, he published in 1829 "La Vie, Poesies et Pen- 
sees de Joseph Delorme," a sort of Jacobin Werfher-Rene, 
for whose sentimental sorrows the author apologized next 
year in a volume of " Consolations." One more volume of 
verse, " Les Pensees d'Aout" (1837), completes his wooing 
of a refractory muse. He had not poetic imagination. 
There is something decidedly prosaic, common-place, in the 
sentiments that he solemnly confesses at the first, and toys 
with to the last. Even in his poetry he is a critic of his 
own sensations, but these are not curious or rare enough to 
deserve such analysis. Still, if the " Poesies " and the " Pen- 
sees" were perhaps not worth printing, they were worth writ- 
ing, for they contributed to make him one of the keenest 
analysts of moral nature, whether in men or in books. 

In prose fiction Sainte-Beuve made but one essay, 
~" Volupte" (1824). To him this form of expression proved 
as unsatisfactory and more laborious than verse itself. He 
heeded the admonition of his double failure and devoted 
himself to pure criticism in lectures and the great reviews, 
while slowly elaborating his " History of Port Royal," a 
work for which his post as Librarian of the Mazarin library 
gave him both leisure and opportunity, till the Revolution 
of 1848 deprived him of this sinecure, and so led indirectly 
to the beginning of those famous " Causeries du Lundi," 
weekly critical articles in a conversational tone, that ex- 
tended with some intermissions almost to his death, and 
give him his chief title to the grateful remembrance of all 
students of French literature. Though he was nominated 
a senator in 1865, he took but little interest in the politics 
-of his time except in so far as they affected free thought. 
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But this complete devotion to his profession in years of op- 
pression and ferment earned him the dislike of the student 
body, and they drove him from his lectureship at the Ecole 
Normale (1854). Gradually, however, his sturdy independ- 
ence regained the esteem of that mobile body, and his- 
funeral, on the eve of the Napoleonic collapse, became a. 
popular liberal demonstration. 

Sainte-Beuve has described his " Critiques et Portraits," 
essays written before 1848, by the words "Youth painted 
youth." He felt that he had been too superlatively generous- 
in his appreciation, especially of Hugo and his fellow ro- 
manticists. Still this earlier work had shown a constant 
progress in estimating contemporaries, 1 and towards former 
generations he was almost always sober and suggestive. 
But the great critic in him dates from 1849 an ^ tne " Cau- 
series." 

His popularity, his influence, and so his importance de- 
pended much on the novelty of his method. For the dry-as- 
dust, mineral cabinet process of Nisard, he substituted the 
" literary chat," the causerie critique, in which he might 
gather all the facts and anecdotes, however trivial, that 
would throw light on the author and his environment, and 
so explain the work that had grown from one as well as the 
other. Then, too, he looked always rather at merits than 
failures, at what a man was than at what he was not. A sub- 
jective critic naturally praises what pleases him. He is- 
naturally tolerant of rising talent and of eccentric natures. 
He welcomes novelty just as the objective critic dreads it- 
The unclassified attracts the one, it repels the other. " What 
I sought in criticism," said Sainte-Beuve, " was to put in it a 
sort of charm, and at the same time more reality." He suc- 
ceeded in both endeavors. He made criticism the most 



1 Matthew Arnold suggests the comparison of his undiscriminating^ 
praise of Hugo in 1831 with the keen dissection of 1835, where Hugo has 
become : " The Frank, energetic and subtle, who has mastered to perfec- 
tion the technical and rhetorical resources of the Latin literature of the 
decadence." 
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popular of the serious forms of literature, and he rescued it 
<from its old intolerant artificiality forever. 

Sainte-Beuve called himself a disciple of Bacon, by 
which he may have meant that literature seemed to him in- 
separable from the men that wrote it, and like them de- 
pendent on moral and psychological conditions. Hence 
arose for him the necessity of a scientific study of charac- 
ter. He would aspire to do for man what Jussieu had done 
for plants and Cuvier for animals. Nothing human can be 
foreign to this collector of talents. He passes with easy 
flight from the gay to the demure, from the philosopher to 
the jester. Everywhere he finds the best and makes it his 
own. " He is the very personification of criticism con- 
sidered as a science of sagacious analysis and at the same 
time as the most delicate of the arts." 1 

Sainte-Beuve somewhere calls his work " natural his- 
tory," and himself " a naturalist of the mind." The use of 
these words may be fortuitous, but such terms, with " phys- 
iology ", "surgery" and the like, mark the feeling that 
criticism had in it the possibilities of an exact science. In- 
deed he hoped that there would eventually be found in it 
something of the luminous life and order that presides over 
the distribution of botanical and zoological families. But 
to this critical science, of which he had a prophetic vision, 
he never himself attained, nor indeed seriously attempted 
it. He remained to the last essentially subjective. " Al- 
most all a critic needs," he thinks, " is to know how to read 
a book, judging it as he reads, and never ceasing to en- 
joy," making his criticism, as he says in another place, " an 
emanation of books." But his idea of a science of criticism 
was soon to be developed with brilliant genius and rigid 
logic by Hippolyte Adolphe Taine. 

Taine, 2 the theorist of naturalism, was born just as the 
Romantic School was winning its first victories. Like his 

1 Pellissier, Mouvement Litteraire, p. 131, to whom I am indebted for 
other suggestions in this and the preceding paragraph. 

2 b. 1828, d. 1892. His principal volumes are : Essai sur La Fontaine, 
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great contemporary Renan, he lost his father in early youth* 
and owed to the quiet home training of his mother a de- 
votion to study and truth for its own sake that never de- 
serted him through life. He had intended to fit himself for 
a professorship, but even as a student at the Ecole Normale- 
he showed himself a thinker so independent and restive un- 
der its philosophic eclecticism, that his examiners, regarding 
such talent as dangerous, tried to stifle it by a provincial 
appointment, which he promptly resigned. He seized the un- 
foreseen leisure to supplement his philosophy by studies in 
medicine and natural science, and thus brought himself more 
in touch with the spirit of the rising generation. Hence it 
was that his early essays on La Fontaine, Livjr and the 
French Philosophers won immediate popularity, while his 
little account of a "Journey through the Pyrennees" 
(1855) showed his mastery of ordered and minute obser- 
vation. It marked a scientific mind and won him at the 
same time recognition in the republic of letters. 

In 1864 the government that had thought him dangerous 
ten years before made him professor in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, a position to which we owe several series of lectures 
on the history of art that are models of philosophic criti- 
cism. In the same year he published his monumental " His- 
tory of English Literature," applying the same principles 
in another field. But from his studies of literature and art 
he was diverted by the collapse of the empire and the dis- 
asters of his country in the "Terrible Year" to the philoso- 

1853 (revised i860), Essai sur Tite-Live, 1854, Philosophes Francais du xix. 
Siecle, 1856, Essais de Critique et d'Histoire, 1857, Histoire de la Littera- 
ture Anglaise, 1864, Nouveaux Essais, 1865, Philosophie d'Art en Italie, 
1866, Notes sur Paris (Thomas Graindorge), 1867, L'Ideal dans l'Art, 1867, 
Philosophie d'Art dans les Pays-Bas, 1868, De ^Intelligence, 1870, Notes 
sur l'Angleterre, 1872, Origines de la France Contemporaine (Ancien 
Regime, 1876, Revolution, 1878-1884, Regime Moderne, 1890, unfinished). 
Critical essays on Taine may be found in Bourget, Essais de Psychol- 
ogie Contemporaine, 175 ; Lemaitre, Les Contemporains, iv. 169; Con- 
temporary Review, April, 1893 (Gabriel Monod). Lanson, Litterature- 
Francaise, p. 1019, and Pellissier, Mouvement Litteraire, p. 307 are bothj. 
helpful, though summary, judgments. 
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phy of history, for he thought he saw in the sins and short- 
comings of the old regime, in the Jacobins and in Bonaparte, 
the sufficient cause of all the woes of his native land. To 
show this in detail was the aim of the rest of his life and 
of the " Sources of Contemporary France," a work of im- 
mense erudition, bristling with quotations, yet so systema- 
tized as to be almost mechanical in the logic of its de- 
velopment. He condemned the ancien regime as the true 
ancestor of Jacobinism, for the monarchy had so fostered 
its own successor and executioner that "one may regard its 
history as a long suicide." But he found the worst faults 
of the royalists repeated by the republicans, and reserved 
the bitterest vial of his wrath for the Corsican condottiere 
Bonaparte. Thus he alienated, by turns, the monarchists,, 
the republicans, and the Bonapartists, while remaining 
through all the twenty years of this arduous study entirely 
consistent with the principles that had guided his whole 
scholarly life, in history, philosophy, aesthetics and litera- 
ture ; alike unmoved by popular clamor and indifferent to 
popular success. 

These principles that underlie his whole work have 
exercised more influence on literature than his direct teach- 
ing has done. It is to those therefore, rather than to this, 
that one should first direct attention, for they are the philo- 
sophical basis of the pessimistic poetry and naturalistic fic- 
tion, that form so large a part of the literature of this half- 
century. 1 

If one attempts to realize the intellectual condition of 
France when Taine was graduated from the Ecole Normale 
in 1853, its chief characteristic will appear to be a profound 
disillusionment. The romantic movement was bankrupt, 
Ponsard's pseudo-classicism seemed a forlorn hope, Musset 
was drinking himself to death, de Vigny had withdrawn 
from letters into what Sainte-Beuve called his "tower of 

1 In what follows I have been guided in the main by the arrangement 
of Pellissier, though I am indebted in some measure to all the authors cited 
on page 389, note 2. 
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ivory," Lamartine and Gautier had turned perforce to prose, 
•Hugo was in exile. The first dramatic successes of Du- 
mas fils and Labiche, were swallows that announced, but 
did not make the naturalistic summer 1 and the novel was 
to remain for some years still where Balzac had left it on his 
death in 1850. And in politics, too, reaction weighed on 
France. The coup d'etat of 185 1 had muzzled the press and 
the tribune, and would have been quite ready to muzzle the 
pulpit also, had it shown any quiver of independent life. 
Under these conditions the thought of France looked for 
its emancipation to the scientific spirit that made itself felt 
almost simultaneously in all branches of intellectual activity, 
in the high art of Meissonier and the low art of Forain, in 
the dramas of Dumas and Augier, in the poetry of the Par- 
nassians, in the historical investigations of the philologist 
Renan, and presently in the novels of Flaubert and the 
Goncourt brothers. All these were equally penetrated with 
the analytic, meticulous spirit that found its chief nourish- 
ment in " suggestive little facts," that regarded the eclecti- 
cism of Cousin as outworn and the positivism of Comte as 
unreasonably positive, while they found their clearest and 
most uncompromising exponent in the author of the essay 
on La Fontaine, the young graduate of the Ecole Normale. 
No generation ever took more hopefully to heart that 
lofty promise : "The truth shall make you free ;" but by 
""truth" they meant a minute study of phenomena. "The 
whole world," says Bourget, " seemed to Taine material for 
intellectual exploitation," or as he puts it himself, "Little 
facts, well chosen, important, significant, amply substan- 
tiated, minutely noted, that is, to-day, the material of every 
science," of psychology, in his view, quite as much as of 
•chemistry. Hence his persistent attempt to make of psy- 
chology an exact science by introducing a determining ele- 
ment from physiology ; hence, too, the ancillary disciplines of 
aesthetics and literary criticism are treated by him as exact 

1 Labiche : Chapeau de Paille d'ltalie, 1851 ; Dumas, fils, Dame aux 

^amelias, 1852. 
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sciences, capable of rigorous analysis and systematic de- 
duction. Where Sainte-Beuve had sought to show how en- 
vironment had influenced literature, he undertook to prove 
that it had caused it. His dogmatic assurance needed only 
to be reenforced by his vast reading, as in the " History of 
English Literature," to find its response in the educated 
thought of the younger generation in imperial France, and 
he presentlv found in the novelists a most zealous body of 
unsought allies in his psychological researches into what 
Zola has called " human documents." It is to his teaching, 
in the opinion of Bourget, that the minute observation of 
the modern artist is largely due. It is to his impulse that 
we owe the multitude of " little note books," the daily resort 
of Daudet and Zola in their effort to realize Taine's ex- 
pectation that " the great dramatists and romancers should 
do for the present what historians do for the past." 

But his system explains more in their work than the 
method of its composition. Any psychology that is based 
on observation, will almost of necessity seek the abnormal, 
the extreme manifestations of mind and character, lor these 
are to him what the microscope is to the botanist ; they 
show the laws of thought magnified, distorted perhaps, but 
more useful to his purpose ; and following duly in his train, 
the typical naturalistic and psychological novelists deal by 
preference with the monstrosities or the exceptions, with 
moral or nervous disease, with the Germinie Lacertaux's, 
the Lantier's, Claude and Etienne, the Larcher's and the 
Sidonie's of society ', to whom their art can give a high re- 
lief without the infinite labor that Flaubert required to make 
an equal impression with his M. Homais or his Charles 
Bovary. 4 

Still another result of this new experimental psychology 
is a shifting of moral standards. To a determinist like 

1 Characters in E. and J. de Goncourt, Germinie Lacertaux ; Zola, 
L'CEuvre, and L'Assommoir; Bourget, Mensonges and Psychologie de 
l'Amour Moderne; Daudet, Fromont Jeune et Risler Aine. 

"Flaubert: Madame Bovary. 
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Taine, " there are causes for ambition, courage, veracity, 
as for digestion, muscular movement, and animal heat. Vice 
and virtue are products like vitriol and sugar," and beneath 
the most cultured representative of Parisian society, if we 
unwrap his nature from the mummy-cloths of social and in- 
herited restraint we shall find, everywhere and always, " the 
ferocious and lustful gorilla." But life and history when 
looked at from this determinist position tend inevitably to 
pessimism, and pessimistic Taine was to the core. Health, 
even reason itself, seems to him only " a happy accident," 
and he concludes that " the best fruit of science is cold res- 
ignation, for it pacifies and prepares the soul, so that our 
suffering is reduced to bodily pain." Most striking, too, is 
a passage on the Florentine Niobe, whom the sculptor has 
presented as her sons are falling beneath the celestial 
arrows of Apollo. " Cold and still she stands ; hopeless,, 
with eyes fixed on heaven, she contemplates with awe-struck 
horror the dazzling and deadly nimbus, the extended arms, 
the inevitable shafts, and the implacable serenity of the 
god." This is the mind that will exclaim as it looks down 
the vistas of time, "What a cemetery is history." 

Now let him apply these doctrines to literature and art. 
All phenomena in these fields also must be products, in- 
evitable products, and their factors are race, historical and 
physical environment and momentum, or the tendency to 
perpetuation in already existing conditions. The whole of 
the elaborate " History of English Literature," from the 
harpers of "Beowulf" to the last "idle singer of an empty 
day," is intended as an illustration and proof of this theory. 
By it, too, he seeks to explain La Fontaine and Racine v 
eliminating, surely beyond what present psychological 
accuracy of analysis will justify, the play of individual 
genius, what has been called by Lanson, " the inexplicable 
residuum." To Taine the poem is as much a product as the 
honeycomb and he treats it like a naturalist. To use a 
happy figure of Pellissier (p. 307) he does not urge us to 
follow the example of the bee, or even to admire its skill j 
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but he catches one, examines it, dissects it, scrutinizes the- 
internal arrangement of the organs so as to fix its class, and 
then investigates by what method it gathers, elaborates, and 
changes pollen into honey. His method will be the same- 
with the art of Greece and the Italian Renaissance, as with 
the genre painters of the Dutch school. But here as in 
literature, while he accounts admirably for the general 
characteristics of a nation or a period, he does not lay 
sufficient weight on the individuality of genius, on what 
separates a Racine from a Pradon, a Rembrandt from a 
Breughl. And just as in psychology he was attracted by 
the exceptional and the extreme, because they promised a 
richer harvest of " significant little facts," so in literature 
and in art he is attracted by artists and authors who push 
one quality to its extreme rather than by those who show a 
rounded perfection. It is not with him a question of the 
good, or even primarily of the beautiful in statue or poem ; 
a wasp is as interesting to the naturalist as the busiest of 
bees. To him the value of a work of art or of literature is 
in what it teaches, in the number of " essential, significant 
little facts " in regard to its object that it reproduces or re- 
veals. This will be his primary classification. Secondarily, 
he will rank works of art or literature according to their 
beneficence, that is according to the result for good on the 
spectator or reader. He puts last and in a wholly subor- 
dinate place, what Gautier would have put first, art for art's 
sake, the skill of the author in doing what he tries to do. 

Taine's style is like the man and like his philosophy, 
grave, sincere, simple, and with rare exceptions serene. 
There is hardly a trace of irony, of straining for effect, or 
of deep enthusiasm, and there seems none at all of senti- 
mentality or of mysticism. The man's character, and his 
work also, was essentially logical, almost mechanical, and 
in its finer moments architectural in its methodical upbuild- 
ing from phrase through paragraph and chapter to a unified 
structure in which each single stone has its designated place 
and function. He eschews the ornaments and freedom of a 
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discursive style, allows himself few^and brief digressions, 
relegating to the unessential what does not fit on the pro- 
■crustean bed of his system. Add to this that his philosophy 
led him to deal almost wholly with the realities of sense, 
'" the little facts," the grouping of which in ordered masses 
was one of the greatest triumphs of his genius. As one 
reads, one is drawn into a state of mind where each petty 
event seems the determining cause of others, where each 
group is linked to others, where each is effect and each is 
cause, while all contribute to the sign or idea, that forms a 
part of personality ; where thought and the ego itself become 
but forms of molecular motion, induced by repeated sen- 
sations. 

To the demonstration of such a philosophy this style is 
admirably adapted. All in it is development, all is swayed 
by determinism. There is nothing to startle, no sudden 
turns, no unexpected mental or moral shock, for though he 
will seek the solution of everything he will pass a moral 
judgment on nothing. It is not the temper nor the style of 
a prophet, nor of a preacher, but of an expounder, a demon- 
strator, bent only on giving to each scene its true color and 
perspective, on placing each event, or statue, or book, or 
picture, in its exact relations of race, environment, and con- 
tinuity of development. Oratorical he is, but it is the ora- 
tory of the bar not of the pulpit, or, as M. Monod puts it, " his 
imagination is but the sumptuous raiment of his dialectic." 

The fault of Taine's system, as has been already sug- 
gested, is that it rigidly and intentionally excludes a cer- 
tain psychic element, " the inexpressible monad" of indi- 
viduality, that many of his readers feel to be as real as any 
■of his " little facts." So in literary criticism, which more 
immediately concerns us, while he begins with Sainte-Beuve 
he is apt to end with Nisard. He will seek, just as Sainte- 
Beuve would have done, the explanation of literary phe- 
nomena in environment, but he will order the facts so won 
• after a preconceived system, where Sainte-Beuve would 
have judged them independently. 
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It was this logic, at once relentless and inadequate, that 
repelled the delicately tuned soul of Amiel. The reading 
of Taine, he said, " dried, corroded, saddened him." It 
had to him, " the smell of the laboratory," it never inspired 
but only informed, and gave " algebra to those who asked 
life, the formula for the image, the heady fumes of distilla- 
tion for the divine intoxication of Apollo." And yet this 
very rigidity has had a charm to many minds in all times, 
but especially in times like his when the world-spirit, the 
Zeitgeist, returns like Noah's dove with weary wing to the 
ark of reality after vain soarings in romantic asther, where 
it has perhaps found an olive branch but no rest for the sole- 
of its foot. It was the opportuneness of his system more than 
its depth that made him the guiding light to the intellectu- 
ally productive men of France almost until his death. It is 
only in comparatively recent days that those who sought 
refuge from the waters of romanticism in the realistic ark, 
have grown restless at its narrow horizon and have cast 
their lot with the raven, going to and fro over the earth,, 
as disciples of the studiously unsystematic skepticism of 
Renan. 

A greater contrast in birth, training, disposition, en- 
vironment, and moral or literary influence, can hardly be 
imagined than that which separates Hippolyte Taine from 
Ernest Renan, 1 who in these latter days seems to have been 
more and more the chosen leader of French thought, or at 
least of its literary and critical expression, though perhaps 
it is inaccurate to apply the name "leader" to such a guide.. 

He was born 2 in the once monastic and modern fishing 
village of Treguier in Brittany, of Celtic stock that it has. 

1 I have found help in preparing these pages in the following books 
and articles : Pellissier, 1. c. p. 314; Lanson, 1. c. p. 1069; Bourget, Essais de 
Psychologie Contemporaine, p. 35 ; Seailles, Ernest Re'nan. Nineteenth 
Century, June and July, 1881 (Myers); Contemporary Review, August 1883 
(Davies); Westminster Review, October, 1891 (Gleadell); Fortnightly Re^ 
view, November, 1892; Contemporary Review, November, i892(Monod); 
Revue Bleue, October, 1893 (Darmesteter). See also Lemaitre, Contem* 
porains, i. 193, iv. 245 ; France, La Vie Litteraire, i, 422, ii.. 3,17. 

8 Born, 1823. Died, 1892. 
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pleased some to connect with St. Ronan of greater Britain. 
He lost his father in early youth and owed it to the devo- 
tion of his sister that he was enabled to begin at the school 
-of the local priests the studies for which his delicate health 
seemed to designate him. His brilliant progress made him 
• a marked boy, he was invited by Dupanloup, the future 
archbishop, to his seminary in Paris, whence he was ad- 
vanced to Saint-Sulpice, the chief training school of the 
French priesthood, for which his masters reported " he was 
trying to have a vocation." But here his critical studies of 
the scripture texts and works of German philosophy, sur- 
reptitiously furnished by his sister, gradually weakened his, 
intellectual hold on the Catholic faith, though not his love 
for its beauty nor his warm regard for its worthy professors. 
At twenty-two he determined to abandon his study for 
orders, and his old patron Dupanloup magnanimously pro- 
cured for him a Latin mastership in a clerical school. 

We know of these early years chiefly from his charming 
""Souvenirs" (1890) and their sequel, the " Feuilles De- 
tachers " (1892). He was relieved by his sister's savings 
from pressing want, and his scholarship soon gave him an 
assured position. He was but twenty-five when he won his 
doctorate with high distinction, and already the Academy 
of Inscriptions had awarded him a prize for his " General 
History and Comparative Systems of the Semitic Lan- 
guages." Another prize for an essay on the " Study of 
Greek in the Middle Ages" followed in 1850. He was 
sent by the Academy to Italy and published as the fruit of 
his studies there an epoch-making work on Arab philosophy. 1 
Again in i860 he was sent to Syria on an archaeological 
mission, whence he returned with the conception of his 
"" Life of Christ" (1863). Soon after he was elected to 
the chair of Hebrew in the College de France, but, though 
this institution, by its foundation and its traditions, is inde- 
pendent of dogmatic influences, some expressions savoring 
of unitarianism in his inaugural address, supplemented by 

1 Averroes et Averroisme, 18^2. 
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the sensation caused by the " Vie de Jesus," excluded him 
from professorial functions during the Second Empire, a 
loss that was much more than counterbalanced by the wide 
circulation that the resulting popularity gave to his ideas. 
He had already printed noteworthy articles in the scholarly 
reviews, 1 full of the enthusiastic conviction that politics, 
education, and ethics itself, would be regenerated by the 
progress of science, and more especially by that of his own 
favorites, history and philology ; but it was from the time of 
his suspended professorship and the " Life of Christ " that 
he began to exercise an influence beyond the circle of the 
learned. Of the " Vie de Jesus," whose captivating beauty 
disguised a most powerful ethical solvent, more than 300,- 
000 copies have been sold in France alone, and for every 
work that has followed there has been a popular as well as 
a professional demand, though it does not appear that 
Renan ever sacrificed anything that he held essential to a 
desire for fame. 

The "Life of Jesus" was only the first of seven volumes* 
dealing with the origins of Christianity during the period 
extending from the birth of Christ to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, to which he afterward added an introductory 
"" History of the Jews," his last important work. But this 
vast task by no means absorbed his philosophic interest. 
Besides important contributions to the huge " Literary His- 
tory of France," begun by the Benedictines of a former 
century, he wrote a considerable number of Oriental studies 
and translations, and several curious "Philosophic Dramas" 8 

1 These and similar articles are collected under the titles : Etudes d'His- 
toire Religieuse, 1857 ; Essais de Morale et de Critique, 1859 ; Questions Con- 
temporaines, 1868; Melanges d'Histoire et de Voyages, 1878; Nouvelles 
Etudes, 1884; Discours et Conferences, 1887 ; L'Avenir de la Science, 1890 
(written in 1848). 

2 Vie de Jesus, 1863 ; St. Paul et sa Mission, 1867 ; L'Ante-Christ, 1873 ; 
Les Evangelistes, 1877; L'Eglise Chretienne, 1879; Marc-Aurele, 1881, to 
which was added a Table Generate, 1883, and later the introductory study: 
Histoire du Peuple Israel, 1888-1894(5 vols.) 

3 Caliban, L'Eau de Jouvence, Le Pretre de Nemi, L'Abbesse de 
Jouarre. 
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that contain the most daring of his speculations. The dis* 
passionate calm of his mind was well illustrated at the time 
of the German war in two letters to David Strauss, the radi- 
cal Biblical critic of Tubingen. In the first he magnani- 
mously recognizes his debt to German culture at a moment 
when France was feeling the weight of her conquering 
arms ; in the second he vindicates for the conquered the 
superiority of French esfrit. And later, also, his speech at 
his reception to the Academy (1879), anc ^ ^ e "Letter to a 
Friend in Germany" that the discussion over it evoked, 
were remarkably free from any taint of chauvinism. 
During his last years he enjoyed all the honors, public and 
private that Paris could bestow on her favorite scholar. He 
was made Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor and Ad- 
ministrator of the College de France, where he died, as he 
had wished, at his post, October 2nd, 1892. This charac- 
teristic saying is recorded among his last words : " Let us 
submit to those natural laws of which we are one of the 
manifestations. Heaven and earth remain," a sentiment that 
accords curiously with that recorded of the aged Goethe. 1 

Into the religious and philological controversies that 
raged around Renan's writings, and especially around his 
" Christian Origins," controversies whose volume is rivalled 
only by their acrimony, it is happily not our task to enter ; 
but it is necessary to define, So far it does not elude defi- 
nition, what Renanism is, and what its effect has been on 
recent French literature. 

Both Renan and Taine were determinists and both were 
full of the scientific spirit. But what in the latter bred a 
mathematical dogmatism inspired in the other a cautious, 
indefinite, mystical, idealistic, ironical skepticism, with 
which there was a curious intermingling of romantic senti- 
ment that fosters a joyous optimism, in strange contrast to 
Taine' s gloom. 2 

1 Eckermann's Conversations. Part iii., Oct. 8th, 1827. 

'Challemel Lacour said of him: "He thinks, like a man, feels like a 
woman and acts like a child", an epigram cited; by nearly every wjiter.on 
Renan. 5« non e vero e ben trovato. 
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Renan was, or at least took pains to seem, a smiling phi- 
losopher. He saw so many sides of truth, so many of its 
antinomies that he was never quite sure of any definition, 
but he was sure of his own wit and genius, and was "the 
first to delight in Renanism. 1 "The world", he said, bor- 
rowing a simile from Heinrich Heine, " is a spectacle that 
God gives himself. Let us serve the aim of the grand 
stage-manager by contriving to make the spectacle as bril- 
liant and varied as possible." In the same spirit he speaks 
of life as "a charming promenade" and thinks the nine- 
teenth century " the most amusing of ages " to one who 
like him regards it " with benevolent and universal irony." 
His joy is the intellectual delight of a favored critic who 
cares less for the play itself than for the scope that it gives 
to the display of his own genius. " One should write," 
said he, " only of what one loves," and in writing of religion 
he satisfied at once his critical and his mystical nature. 

This combination leads to a dilettante spirit, the spirit 
that asks "What is truth? and will not stay for an answer." 
Here all lofty conception of moral duty yields to the en- 
joyment of a beauty that seems its own excuse for being, 
while the true end of man becomes " to rise above the vul- 
garities in which common existence grovels." He has put 
this dilettante attitude very happily when he says : " God 
prefers the blasphemy of great minds to the selfish prayer 
of the vulgar, for though the blasphemy may imply an in- 
complete view of things, it contains an element of just pro- 
test, while egoism contains no particle of truth." And if 
one asks why God should be pleased with a protest 
against the order of his world, Renan will answer as he 
did to the mourning Breton mother, that " God would like 
to prevent such things, but is not able yet." 

Still, it might be hasty to call Renan frivolous or a. 
Pyrrhonist. He could say proudly to the temptations of the 
Imperial Minister of Education, "Thy money perish with 
thee," and he asked that his epitaph might be Veritalem 

■Lemaitre, Contemporains, i. 211. 

B 
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~diletci, " I have loved truth." He was in earnest when he 
• said that he thought he was the only man of his time who 
had been able to comprehend Francis of Assisi, and avowed 
his belief that " religion is a product of the normal man, so 
•that he who is most religious and most assured of an in- 
finite destiny is most true to his nature." l Again, in his 
" Souvenirs," he says : " I feel that my life is always 
governed by a faith I no longer possess. ... It still 
lives by habit and sentiment. One continues to do me- 
chanically what one once did in spirit and truth." And in 
this sense he declares that " few persons have a right not to 
believe in Christianity." So he counseled doubting priests to 
remain in the church, desired that children be brought up in 
it, and deplored the passing away of popular faith in 
France. He ordered his outward life according to christian 
standards, and found serenity and consolation in the con- 
viction that he was giving " electric, shocks to people who 
would rather go to sleep," and laying the foundations of a 
Christianity purer than his contemporaries knew. 2 

The contradictions that puzzle many of his readers were 
entirely obvious to their author. He regarded himself as by 
nature " a tissue of contradictions . . . one half fated 
to be employed in destroying the other. ... I do not 
complain, for this moral constitution has procured me 
the keenest intellectual pleasure that man can enjoy." 
And again he says : " I am by nature double, one part of 
me laughs while the other weeps. ... So there is 
always one part happy." One might multiply such cita- 
tions indefinitely, for he was at no pains to avoid this para- 
doxical assertion of the uncertainty of metaphysical and 
ethical speculation, and felt humiliated that it should take 
him five or six years of the study of Semitic languages and 
German criticism " to reach exactly the conclusion of the 
street gamin, Gavroche." * 

' I.'Avenir Religieux. 

2 See the prefaces to Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse and to Essais de 
Morale ct de Critique. 

3 For passages of similar tenor, see Bourget's essay, p. 62 seq. 
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The key to these contradictions is the union in Renan 
■of two races, the Breton and the Norman, and of two 
trainings, the ecclesiastical and the scientific, neither of 
which overcomes the other, while each by turns possesses 
his mind. Science is not moral, virtue is not scientific; 
but morality and virtue, the spirit of unselfishness and 
sacrifice, are a part of his idealism, another aspect of truth 
which he feels as essential to right living as any knowledge 
•of phenomena with which to smaller minds it might seem 
in contradiction. No religion, according to him, has any 
basis in science. Intellectually Renan knows of " no free 
will superior to man's that acts in any cognizable manner," 
but yet he accepts all religions as good within their limits 
of idealism. Only the compromisers are an offense to him. 
He feels nearer to theUltramontanes than to the Neo-Catho- 
lics. The result of this attitude is to draw a sharp line be- 
tween the domains of science and faith. There can be no 
antagonism where there is no contact. Hence he has done 
the church of his youth a great service, among those who 
have comprehended him, by illustrating how a man may 
possess a faith that does not possess him, 1 and by opposing 
the unphilosophic attitude toward the church of Voltaire's 
Ecrasez Pln/dme, that still sways the democratic masses of 
France. Here his influence has been most definite and 
most happy, for it has been a voice for religious peace and 
toleration. 

Such views of philosophy and religion imply pride of in- 
tellect and a sense of superiority to his fellows, in other 
-words an aristocratic temperament. He does not think the 
mass of mankind fit to enjoy his pleasures or hold his 
-creed. He dreads democracy in society and politics. 2 •' All 
civilization is the work of aristocrats," says the Prior in 
"Caliban," and in the same play Prospero thinks labor 
should be the serf of thought, though " democrats find the 

1 The antithesis belongs to Anatole France. 

* See " Caliban," " Eau de Jouvence" and " Reforme Intellectuelle et 
Morale 7 ', this last written in view of the disasters of 1871. 
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doctrine monstrous." " Noli me tangere is all we can ask: 
of democracy," he says elsewhere, and he shudders at the 
Americanizing of society, to countervail which he dreams 
of an intellectual oligarchy who shall so hold in their sole 
control the still unguessed forces of science that they "will 
reign by absolute terror, because they will have the exist- 
ence of all in their hands." This aristocratic spirit appears 
also in the contemptuous irony of his suggestion that 
Flaubert's Homais, the typical provincial philistine, may 
after all be the best theologian, and it is this that gives its 
sting to his dissection of Beranger's convivial prayer, where 
glass in hand he begs his lady-love to 

Lever les yeux vers ce monde invisible, 
Ou pour toujours nous nous reunissons, 

as a melancholy proof of the "incurable religious medioc- 
rity " of France. 1 

But whether Renan is a dilettante, a mystic, or an aris- 
tocrat, he is always a fascinating writer to the thoughtful. 
His style is like his mind, subtle, sinuous, apparently clear, 
and yet escaping the ultimate analysis and eluding the ap- 
preciation of ordinary readers who miss such ornaments 
of diction as arrest their attention in Hugo and Miche- 
let. These latter will still admire him for his skill in 
saving sentiment to their lack of faith, but those discern in 
him one of the greatest and most varied masters of French 
in this century. A distinguished critic, Mr. Saintsbury, has 
called his style " a direct descendant of that of Rousseau 
through Chateaubriand," but its charm seems to me to lie 
in a peculiar vague suggestiveness and spirituality. Even 
from a purely formal side it shows less affinity with these 
writers than with the Hebrew scriptures and the Latin and 
Greek classics, while in its vocabulary, except perhaps in 
the latest pieces, it is severely simple and restrained. But 
he manipulates these limited resources with such skill that 
rhythm, metaphor, and direct description always seem to 
contain more than meets the ear, their outlines dissolving, 

1 Questions Contemporains. 
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as some critic has delicately said, like those of Corot's land" 
scapes, till they seem a realization of Verlaine's aspiration: 
Of la nuance, seule fiance. Bourget cites a passage from 
Renan's essay on Celtic poetry that is at once an example 
and a description : 

Jamais on n'a savoure assez longuement ces voluptes de la conscience, 
ces reminiscences poetiques, ou se croisent a la fois toutes les sensations de 
la vie, si vagues, si profondes, si penetrantes, que, pour peu qu'elles vinssent 
a se prolonger, on en mourrait, sans qu'on put dire si c'est d'amertume ou 
de douceur. 

Such phrases as voluptes de la conscience and their deli- 
cate definition as "reminiscences at once vague, and deep, 
and searching, and overpowering, and yet neither sweet nor 
bitter," should show how far Renan is from a direct de- 
scendant of Rousseau. 

Renan's influence is at present the strongest single ele- 
ment in French literature. " In him more than in any of 
his contemporaries," says M. Monod, " breathed the soul 
of modern France." To him is directly due the reawaken- 
ing of religious curiosity, which leads to such analyses as 
Daudet's " L'Evangeliste " and " La Petite Paroisse," as 
Bourget's " Nouveaux Pastels," and Huysmans' " En 
Route." But it owes less to any teaching of his than to 
the example of his dilettantism, which in his imitators be- 
comes a skeptical power of varied enjoyment of the results 
of a previous, positive, creative period. Doubtless Renan 
is not the originator of this " state of soul " which is the 
natural result of the overwhelming complexity of Parisian 
civilization, but his peculiar training made him its ablest 
and frankest exponent, and so he has become a leader, a 
prophet, to many in this perplexed fin de siecle, which 
shrinks with the dread of old experience from what one of 
its ablest essayists calls " the horrible mania of certainty." 
French thought, or at least French criticism, seems " weary 
of all except of understanding." * It finds its satisfaction 

1 Bourget 1. c. 61, attributes this sentiment to Virgil in a similar period 
of Latin culture. 
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only in protean inconsistency, that supplies ever new and! 
changing points of view. It denies the supernatural with* 
easy tolerance, born of a conviction that no faith is worth; 
a struggle, much less a martyrdom. 

It is no favorable sign that so much of the best talent of 
France should turn to criticism. Never in its history has 
sj'stematic criticism been more rigorously dogmatic, or psy- 
chological criticism shown more exquisite power of appre- 
ciation than now, and never has critical work been followed 
with so much interest or met with such reward. A volume 
of psychological studies in literature established the fame 
of Bourget, the weekly articles of Sarcey, France and Le- 
maitre are literary events, and the scholarly conferences of 
Brunetiere hold the close attention of crowded lecture 
rooms and these are but the first among many equals. 1 

Among the immediate followers of Taine, Zola alone 
showed great force or originality as a critic, though he is 
much more dogmatic than judicious, and is far from prac- 
tising in his novels the theories that he advocates in his 
critical essays. 2 Also related to Taine, though fundament- 
ally antagonistic to Zola, is Brunetiere. He shares with 
Zola Taine's objectivity and pessimism but he adds to this 
a logical synthesis that Zola, as a critic, does not possess. 
This with his delicate taste and a learning alike minute and 
immense, borne lightly by a style that is always keen and 
cutting and sometimes superciliously contemptuous, has 
made him more popular with the public than with his fellow 
critics. 3 He is the most thoroughgoing of critical evo- 

1 It would be unjust not to name, though but in foot-note, Emile Faguet 
(born 1847) editor of the Classiques Populaires and author of a series of 
critical studies of the chief writers of the xvi, xvii, xviii, and xix centuries- 
Among younger men E. Rod, G. Pellissier, author of the perspicuous Move- 
ment Litteraire au xix Siecle, and several volumes of literary essays, and 
G. Lanson, whose Histoire de la Litterature Francaise is one of the best: 
popular literary histories in any language, deserve special notice. 

- Especially Le Roman Experimental, 1S80; Les Romanciers Natural- 
istes, 1881 ; Le Naturalisme au Theatre. 

3 Born 1849. Principal works : Histoire et Litterature, 3 series, 1884, 
1885, 1886; Etudes Critiques, 5 series, 1880; Nouvelles Questions de Criti- 
que, 1890; Le Roman Naturaliste, 1883; L'Evolution des Genres, 1890, seq. 
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lutionists, more intent on " classifying, weighing, comparing,, 
than on enjoying or helping others to enjoy" (Lemaitre). 
His great work has been to reestablish a truer perspective 
between the classicists, the eighteenth century, the romanti- 
cists and the present age. Throughout he sees only the 
natural evolution of literary tradition, and while he mocks- 
unsparingly the exaggerated pretensions of the Naturalists,, 
he recognizes " the justification of a movement that has 
been drawing our writers for some years back from the 
cloudj' summits of old-time romanticism to the level plains; 
of reality." Indeed it should be in the nature of such a 
critic to explain rather than to judge, though Brunetiere has- 
been constrained to give a freer scope to individuality in 
genius than accorded with the system of Taine, and allows 
himself, while pursuing his undeviating way, to shoot many 
barbed arrows to right and left, especially at MM. Zola 
and Goncourt, that cannot but arouse unnecessary rancor. 

More avowedly subjective, more in the spirit of Ren an. 
is Jules Lemaitre * who began his career as a Parnassian 
poet and won his first critical successes in 1884 by essays 
on Renan, Zola, and Ohnet. 2 His critical style is pregnant 
and witty, supple and ironical, vivacious and picturesque, 
frequently suggesting Renan, with whose temperament and; 
conception of life he felt a strong affinity. Thus he, too„ 
makes no effort to be systematic nor is he anxious for rigid 
consistency. Criticism, he has said, is " a representation of 
the world, like other branches of literature, and hence by its; 
nature, as relative, as vain, and therefore as interesting as 
they." 

Les Epoques du Theatre, L'Evolution de la Poesie Lyrique. He is editor 
in chief of the Revue des Deux Mondes. On the character of Brunetiere's 
criticism, see Lemaitre, Contemporains, i. 217; Lanson, Litt. Francaise>- 
1081 ; Revue de Paris, February, 1894. 

1 Born 1853. Critical essays : Les Contemporains 5 vols, 1S86, seq. Im- 
pressions de Theatre, 8 vols., 1888 seq. Fiction : Serenus, 1886, Dix Con- 
tes, 1889. Dramas : Revoltee 1890 Depute Leveau, 1891, Manage Blanc,. 
1891, Les Rois, 1893, Le Pardon, 1895. 

2 "Depuis l'article de M. Lemaitre, bien des gens continuent de lire M_ 
Ohnet, mais on ne trouve plus personne qui s'en vante," Lanson, p. 1082. 
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But the full flower of critical Renanism may be seen in 
Anatole France * who like Lemaitre began his literary career 
as a Parnassian and has achieved some distinction in fiction 
by his delicately critical analysis of passion, at first play- 
fully tender in its irony, but later, under the influence of his 
critical antagonism to Brunetiere, growing keener, stronger, 
but bitterer also. In "Thais" he has undertaken to show 
the bond of sympathy that unites the pessimistic sceptic to 
the christian ascetic, since both despise the world, in " Lys 
Rouge " he traces the perilously narrow line that separates 
love from hate, and in "Jerome Cogniard" he has given us 
" the most radical breviary of scepticism that has appeared 
since Montaigne." All this is far more the fiction of a 
critic than of a romancer. They are essays in Renanism. 
He says himself that " criticism is a sort of novel for the 
use of circumspect and curious minds." For in his view 
both are essentially autobiographical. " There is no objec- 
tive criticism any more than there is an objective art. . . . 
To be perfectly frank the critic should say : Gentlemen : I 
propose to talk about myself with regard to Shakspere, 
Racine, Pascal, Goethe." 

Hence criticism appears to Anatole France the most re- 
cent and possibly the highest development of literary expres- 
sion, " admirably suited to a highly civilized society, rich in 
souvenirs and old traditions. It proceeds from philosophy and 
history and demands for its development an absolute intellect- 
ual liberty. It takes the place of theology. The universal 
doctor, the Thomas Aquinas of the nineteenth century, is 
Sainte-Beuve." " Criticism is the last in date of all liter- 
ary forms and it will end by absorbing them all." 2 

Anatole France is an ideal representative of the dilettante 
spirit, combining in his style, as Lemaitre remarks, traces of 
Racine, Voltaire, Flaubert, and Renan, but so individualized 

1 Born 1844. Principal works : Critical : La Vie Litteraire, 2 vols., 1888, 
1890. (The greater part of his journalistic reviews are uncollected). Fic- 
tion : Crime de Silvestre Bonnard, 1881, Thais, 1890, Les Opinions de 
Jerome Cogniard, 1893, Lys Rouge 1894. 

* Vie Litteraire, i. Preface (condensed). 
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as to become " perfection in grace, the extreme flowering 
of the Latin genius." Meantime the mystic side of Renan- 
ism finds its expression in Charles Morice 1 , the obscure 
critic of symbolism, and while each of these, Brunetiere, 
Lemaitre, France, Morice, addresses his little cultured 
company, the great mass of the reading and theatre-going 
public still bows beneath the philistine sceptre of Fran- 
cisque Sarcey. 2 

B. W. Wells. 

1 La Litterature de tout a l'heure, 1889. 

2 Born 1828, journalist since 1858. That his articles have not been re- 
published in book form has contributed to prolong his authority. 



